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WALTER BUCKINGHAM 


The Human Side 


of Automation 


A thoughtful discussion on automation and 
its effects on Commerce, Management and La- 








bor. 


CIENCE AND technology seem destined 
S to be among the primary determinants of 
the events of the second half of the twen- 
tieth century. Science is knowledge, systema- 
tized and formulated to discover general truths. 
Technology is science applied to the industrial 
arts. Science is concerned with understanding; 
technology is concerned with practical uses, and 
one of the most significant technological devel- 
opments in history is automation. Its countless 
uses in industry promise undreamed-of bene- 
fits, but in its total impact lurk some hidden 
dangers. As an old saying puts it, one cannot 
bask in the morning sun of a new day without 
leaving a shadow behind. 
Automation is more than a technology. It is 
a philosophy of manufacturing, requiring that 
the entire productive process, from raw mater- 
ial to final product, be analyzed:so that every 
operation contributes most efficiently to the 
achievement of the goals of the enterprise. Au- 
tomation is an outgrowth of a three-stage pro- 
cess of technological development that is over 
two hundred years old. The first stage was 
mechanization, a technology based on forms and 
applications of power. The second stage was 
mass production, a technology based on prin- 
ciples of production organization. The third is 
automation, a technology based on communica- 
tion and control. With the advent of automa- 
tion, the function of industry has become, in the 
words of Dr. Vannevar Bush, “the planned ap- 
plication of scientific results in an economic 
manner for the increase of man’s physical well- 
being.’”' 
Reasons For Automating 
Sometimes a firm goes in for automation like 
a young man getting married. He knows he can’t 
justify the step on economic grounds, but he 
just can’t resist the temptation. Some ventures 
into automation are probably traceable to exec- 
utive egos, public relations sensitivity, or engi- 
neers’ relish for new heights of mechanical com- 
plexity. The glamour attached to having the 
fanciest plants or the most intricate machinery 
has, no doubt, led to some enormous expendi- 
tur that may well go down in history to what 
Veblen would have called ‘conspicuous invest- 
ment.” 
The ultimate test of business success is prof- 
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it, however, and probably most automation has 
an underlying economic motivation. First, auto- 
mation can perform many tasks that cannot be 
accomplished without it. For example, only 
electronic computers can make the millions of 
calculations needed for guiding a rocket; hum- 
ans could never do the staggering amount of 
arithmetic in time for the results to be useful. 
Work never before possible can be done with 
automation. 

Because of their speed of operation, for ex- 
ample, automatic transfer machines, electronic 
computers, and other automation equipment 
can perform some tasks that would otherwise be 
impossible, no matter how much power was used 
or how well the work was organized and man- 
aged. Manipulating an atomic pile or controlling 
rapid chemical reactions could not be done with- 
out automation. Some new products, like poly- 
ethylene, a soft but strong plastic used for mak- 
ing thousands of items today, could not have 
been produced without automation. Nor would 
color television be possible, since no human be- 
ing could ever put the hundreds of thousands 
of colored dots in their right places in the tubes 
without automatic control machinery. Automatic 
sensing devices can operate under conditions 
deadly to a man — in intense heat, in bitter cold, 
in poisonous gases, in areas of atomic radiation. 

A second reason for using automatic machin- 
ery is to save labor costs on jobs that are already 
being performed without automation. Utility 
and insurance company officials report that each 
electronic computer can now replace 170 to 200 
persons. The Ford Motor Company has indicated 
that automation has reduced labor costs by 25 
per cent. Needless to say, the impact on both 
management and labor from such technological 
improvements is enormous. 
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Walter Buckingham is Professor of Indus- 
trial Management at Georgia Institute of Tech- 
nology. In addition to acting as a consultant to 
a public utility company and as a director of a 
life insurance company, he frequently serves as 
an arbitrator in labor-management disputes. 

The material for this article is drawn from 
his forthcoming book, ECONOMIC AND SO- 
CIAL IMPACT OF AUTOMATION. 











Effects on Commerce 


A few years ago, management and adminis- 
trative staff comprised only a small part of total 
labor costs; today, in a typical large enterprise, 
they receive half of the wage bill. A major prob- 
lem facing management and the nation is the 
rising tide of red tape. Due to a mushrooming of 
business and government bureaucracy, there has 
been an alarming growth of paper work in re- 
cent years; the present volume of office activity 
is astronomical. Thirteen billion checks worth 
$2% trillion were written in the United States 
in 1958, and the American Bankers Association 
expects this to grow to 20 billion checks by 1963. 

Automation promises to reverse this trend. 
The greatest non-manufacturing potentiality for 
automation is in the communication, storage, 
and manipulation of information. Automation 
of check-handling is now facilitated in many of 
the larger banks by magnetic ink imprinted on 
checks and read by automatic sorting machines. 
One of these machines can sort 750 checks per 
minute, saving from 25 to 40 per cent of the 
bookkeeping department’s time. Automation is 
capable of radically altering both the productive 
and administrative processes of the business 
firm, and the best proof of this is found in the 
offices where the need is greatest. 

Office automation has two main effects. 
First, it takes over some existing clerical jobs 
and, second, it performs new tasks not feasible 
by manual methods or with more primitive ma- 
chines. When first installed, computers usually 
perform only routine functions such as work 
scheduling, inventory control, billing, payrolls, 
and cost accounting. But electronic computers 
and related equipment have applications far be- 
yond office routines. They are able to integrate 
either a conventional or an automatic factory 
operation with the office system that controls it. 
Although there is a considerable amount of au- 
tomation in factory production, there is much 
more in office work. An integration of the two 
would seem to be the next logical step. When 
this occurs, there are bound to be far-reaching 
effects on top management itself. The more 
spectacular uses, such as providing all kinds of 
special reports and long-range planning, will, 
of course, have to develop through experience. 
Only then will the computer become a funda- 
mental management tool. 

In both theory and practice, automatic data- 
processing by electronic computers has many 
commercial uses. The most promising are inven- 
tory record-keeping, billing, and payroll book- 
keeping. In a large number of instances, ma- 
chines now in use can perform their tasks for 
less than the present clerical cost. For example, 
computers that will keep track of several 
thousand items of inventory can be acquired at 
a cost of about $20,000 a year, which is less than 
the clerical salaries saved exclusive of over- 
head. It is already common in large firms for 
centrally located computers to receive, by the 
close of the day and via telegraph, output fig- 
ures from each department or daily sales data 
from far-flung branches. When the manager 
gets to work the next morning, a complete sum- 
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mary of the previous day’s operations is on his 
desk. 

This new, timely information permits “man- 
agement by exception.” This means that normal 
performance standards concerning such prob- 
lems as labor costs of each product or operation, 
materials costs, sales quotas, and so on, are set 
for all clerical, sales, and operative personnel. 
The electronic computer automatically processes 
all data and information from these depart- 
ments, and the results are then compared with 
the established standards. Management need be 
concerned only with those instances where the 
standards are not being met. This is one way in 
which automation can take over the huge bur- 
den of routine administration and leave execu- 
tives free to do what they are supposed to do — 
make decisions involving judgment, something 
a machine can never do. 

Lethargy, traditional thinking, and lack of 
information are usually more important deter- 
rents to installation of automation than techno- 
logical or economic barriers. To help firms avert 
these problems, private, cooperative, or state 
computer centers and other automation service 
organizations have been established. These 
newly formed organizations are not bound by 
company tradition or limited by individuals in 
a firm’s management who might otherwise de- 
ter change or progress. They can specialize in 
automatic data-processing, and can attract ex- 
pert staffs and make them available to clients 
without committing these clients to heavy initial 
outlays or long-run expenses. Because of the 
important functions that these firms perform, 
they should continue to expand rapidly. 

Effects on Management 
Machines Work Better 

There are several appealing features of au- 
tomation that should ease management tensions. 
First, automatic machines can frequently work 
better, faster, and more safely than people and 
can do many things people cannot do. As pre- 
viously mentioned, they can operate under con- 
ditions that preclude human endeavor. They do 
not experience fatigue or monotony and are 
frequently more dependable than humans, mak- 
ing fewer mistakes, never forgetting, and re- 
quiring no retraining. In other words, techno- 
logical advancement can often be liberated from 
the limitations of human labor and control, en- 
abling the management and labor of industry to 
accomplish much more. On the other hand, al- 
though computers can make simple decisions 
between two clear-cut alternatives, they cannot 
exercise the kind of judgment that is inherent 
in management functions. Automation can be 
aid to, but never a substitute for, managerial 
responsibility. 

Machines Aid Control 

A second effect of automation on manage- 
ment arises from the continuous nature of pro- 
duction. If used intelligently, automation defi- 
nitely can increase the effectiveness of man- 
agerial control. It can reduce the number of 
clerical staff members and the physical volume 
of paper. This alone facilitates control. Elec- 
(Continued on Page 20) 
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BUSINESS SCHOOL GRADUATES 


W. B. Boyer 
Treasurer, Republic Steel Corporation 


URING WORLD WAR II there were a lot 
D of jokes making the rounds about the se- 

lection of men for military service. A 
principal criterion, accordng to one humorist, 
was that the selectee be warm and still breath- 
ing. Another gag writer reported that at his in- 
duction center the selectee was bracketed by 
two doctors, one looking in one ear and one in 
the other. If they could not see each other, the 
selectee was in. 

These days a lot of people believe that, be- 
cause of the tremendous demand for prospective 
managers by major corporations, any business 
school graduate who is “warm to the touch” is 
assured a job — and quite likely a good job, 
probably leading to a vice presidency in 10 
years. Let me acknowledge the growing need 
for men to take over the executive jobs of 20 or 
25 years hence. But let me also say that in one 
major corporation I happen to know something 
about, we have only started to look over an ap- 
plicant’s qualifications when we see the B.B.A. 
or M.B.A. on his diploma. The B.B.A. will get 
him in the door, and the M.B.A. will assure him 
of a seat in the reception room. Beyond that we 
promise nothing. 

I don’t know what other companies look for 
in business school graduates, but I’ve set down 
nine qualifications we seek in the young men 
we look over. Some of these relate to their edu- 
cation, some to their personality. Some of these 
qualities can be influenced; others are inherent 
in the man, or the result of formative years in 
his home. Let me discuss them briefly with you. 

First, we are looking for men who under- 
stand and are in complete agreement with the 
principles of a free enterprise economy. While 
no company in the country has done more than 
Republic Steel to provide opportunities for its 
employees to learn the basic economics of a free 
enterprise economy, we simply do not have the 
patience to start behind the goal line and try to 
make management talent of those who don’t 
understand and believe in the American busi- 
ness system. 

This could constitute a paper in itself, but 
one which is unnecessary before an audience of 
this nature. If you were not as sold as I am on 
the great strength of our American economic 
system, you would not be working in your chos- 
en field. This does not infer that we should not 
raise questions from time to time about our sys- 
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WHAT INDUSTRY WANTS 







(Fabian Bachrach) 


tem, for it admittedly has faults and shortcom- 
ings. But in our management men of tomorrow 
we want those who will not be blinded by these 
shortcomings and fail to see what the system 
really has accomplished for America and for the 
world. 

Second, we are looking for young men with 
more than the usual amount of business and in- 
tellectual curiosity. Despite the splendid job 
that is being done in most business schools, it is 
impossible to teach a man all he should know 
about business methods and practices. It is es- 
pecially difficult to give him any substantial 
knowledge of individual industries and the high- 
ly specialized technical and economic problems 
they face. Yet, in a big industry such as steel it 
is hard to know too much. A man could spend a 
career just mastering the logistics of steel’s raw 
materials, for example. We want men whose in- 
herent curiosity will generate the desire to know 
everything they can about our business. 

We try to maintain a climate in Republic 
Steel in which all possible help is given to young 
men who want to learn more about our com- 
pany, our competitors, and our industry. We 
emphasize this in our sales training and our 
technical operating training programs. We en- 
courage our young people to continue their edu- 
cation at local colleges, either at night school or 
through extension courses. In certain cases we 
help them attain advanced degrees. When a man 
stops being curious and desiring more know- 
ledge, we think he may have passed the peak of 
his managerial usefulness. 

Third, we want men who recognize that bus- 
iness theory and business practice do not neces- 
sarily follow parallel paths. We provide our 
business school graduates with the tools to use 
in a business career — knowledge of account- 
ing, business law, money and banking, econom- 
ics and other business disciplines. But I doubt 
that we train them to believe that there are any 
pat answers to business problems. We all know 
of cases where unconventonal business practices 
have produced companies of outstanding suc- 
cess, and of other cases where conventional 
practices have led to business failure. This 
means we want men who are able and prepared 
to reason and to adapt to changing conditions — 
to think out problems using the education tools 
which have been provided, and to act boldly on 
their decisions. 

Part of my formal business education was 
spent under the case study method. In my dorm- 
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itory room I spent many hours pouring over 
balance sheets and income statements of compa- 
nies who were facing trouble. I soon learned 
that the aggressiveness and tenacity of the top 
management of these companies often had as 
much to do with solving their problems as all 
the ratios I could arrive at between sales and 
income, current assets and current liabilities, 
and so forth. This has been a useful lesson to 
me, for in determining credit policies of our 
company toward various customers, especially 
the small or the newer ones, I have insisted up- 
on a study of the people as well as the figures. 


As A MATTER of fact, according to some 
accepted business theory, Republic Steel simply 
should not have survived the depression of the 
1930s, and more than a few of the analysts of 
that period expected us to fail. But they did not 
reckon with the personalities of such men as T. 
M. Girdler, then the chairman and president; 
Ben Fairless, then executive vice president and 
later president and chairman of U. S. Steel; 
Charles M. White, then in charge of production 
in the steel plants, and now chairman; or My- 
ron Wick, then Republic’s chief of finance. Un- 
der the leadership of these men the newly form- 
ed company survived what appeared to be in- 
evitable catastrophe to become the powerful and 
healthly company it is today. We don’t think the 
day will ever come when we have to “defy 
gravity” again, but there will be problems 
ahead, and we want to have a group of deter- 
mined management people who will do what 
their best judgment dictates without worrying 
whether textbook theory says it can or can’t be 
done. 

Fourth, we want men who are intellectually 
mature. Young men in management positions 
are thrown in constant contact with older peo- 
ple. They must be able to dissolve the natural 
barriers which exist between the generations in 
order to exchange ideas effectively. It is a deli- 
cate matter for a young man to pose construc- 
tive ideas to those older than himself without 
creating a feeling that he is finding fault. Like- 
wise, it requires obvious tact for young men of 
advanced education in business organizations 
such as ours to work effectively with older men, 
some of whom may not have had the advantages 
of a comparable formal education. 

I have a young man in my department who 
has a splendid knack of getting along with the 
older and supposedly “wiser” heads he must 
work with. He frequently drops into my office 
to chat about some current problem. He asks 
many intelligent questions and seldom lets me 
feel that I am talking with a man who is almost 
a generation younger than myself. And I might 
say that often after these conversations I find 
myself with a new idea — one which upon hon- 
est reflection I find has been neatly planted in 
my mind by one of his carefully phrased ques- 
tions. 

May | say, however, that intellectual imma- 
turity is not a major complaint we have with 
the young business school men we interview. 
The seriousness of world affairs today, the ris- 
ing competition for admission to our colleges 
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and universities, and the fact that many men 
have been through the ripening experience of 
military training has produced a much more 
mature group of young men than those of the 
late 1930s with whom I attended college. 

Fifth, regardless of the job for which we are 
interviewing, we look for salesmanship as a 
quality in the prospective management em- 
ployee. Competition is the keynote of business 
in the 1960s, and in Republic we expect every 
management employee to be “selling Republic” 
every waking moment. We have a slogan which 
keeps cropping up — “The sales department 
isn’t the whole company, but the whole com- 
pany is the sales department.’’ You would be 
surprised how many sales we pick up from 
management people who are keeping their eyes 
and ears open for business leads. 

We also urge our management employees to 
engage in constructive off-the-job activities. We 
believe young businessmen have an obligation 
to devote part of their energy and talents to the 
betterment of their communities. We like to see 
our men active in the Community Chest, on the 
boards and committees of welfare and charitable 
organizations, or in our company speakers’ bur- 
eaus. We believe that those who have the spec- 
ial talent should participate in constructive 
youth activities such as Junior Achievement or 
the Boy Scouts. We are pleased to see our peo- 
ple taking part in the affairs of their local gov- 
ernments and in political activity at the ward 
and precinct level. Consequently, n looking over 
the college record of a job applicant, we are in- 
terested in the degree to which he has partici- 
pated in extra-curricular activities, especially 
of an organizational nature. 

Sixth, he must demonstrate to us a willing- 
ness to work hard. We even like to see a record 
of experience in summertime employment, es- 
pecially in manual and shop jobs. Digging 
ditches and carrying ice used to be accepted 
summer employment to toughen up the college 
athletes for the rigors of the football season. A 
young man training for a management job could 
do a lot worse than to start out in a correspond- 
ingly menial job in a big industrial concern. A 
man who will put his back and arms into a job 
will usually be willing to put his head and heart 
into it, too. 


I INTERVIEWED a young man two years 
ago who had supported a widowed mother, 
earned a scholarship to Cleveland’s leading pre- 
paratory school, graduated with honors and a 
football letter, then put himself through Yale 
by organizing and successfully operating a win- 
dow cleaning business. This boy’s record said 
“hard worker” in capital letters. We couldn’t 
wait to get him on the payroll, and he’s justified 
every bit of our confidence in him. 

But at the same time, no matter how hard a 
business trainee works, he should expect little 
reward for the first five to ten years of his busi- 
ness life. These are years he must invest in 
translating education into experience. If he has 
seriously applied himself, his value as an em- 
ployee will mount rapidly thereafter for he will 
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reach the point where his abilities will be rec- 
ognized by others, and his employer will want 
to meet the going “market” for a man of his 
ability. Otherwise the investment in the train- 
ing of the young man may go to a competitor. 

Seventh, we want young men with the abil- 
ity to communicate effectively. The business 
school graduate, we think, should be thoroughly 
grounded in English composition and in public 
speaking so he can effectively convey his ideas 
either verbally or in writing. He should be 
versed in conference methods and have had as 
much experience as you can give him in pre- 
senting his ideas in group discussions, How sad 
it is to see, as we all have, worthy ideas lost be- 
cause of a man’s inability to communicate them. 

Eighth, he should display an outstanding in- 
terest in current affairs. We think schools should 
work hard to see that their students become 
familiar with a variety of sources of current in- 
formation, not just the weekly news magazines 
and trade papers. We believe that current pub- 
lications featuring highly specialized news, such 
as labor management developments, changes in 
SEC regulations, Federal Trade Commission 
cases, and similar documents, should be familiar 
to the business student long before he becomes 
an employee of ours. 

Furthermore, he should know how and 
where to go for information which he does not 
already have. It is astounding to me that men 
can graduate from college without learning how 
to use a public or university library. One of the 
reasons why the United States has the most 
successful and advanced business organizations 





in the world is the quality of our libraries, not 
only from the standpoint of books and refer- 
ences, but also from the standpoint of service. 
I cannot speak with too great praise, for ex- 
ample, of the Cleveland Public Library and its 
Business Information Section. However, it does 
us little good to have such a service at our left 
hand if we do not have people at our right hand 
with the interest and the ability to make use 
of it. 

Ninth, our young business employee must be 
instilled with a spirit of loyalty. He must recog- 
nize that his company will have successes, and 
it will have failures. It will hopefully prosper, 
but it may falter. But whatever its fortunes he 
must be loyal to it. Republic’s chances of sur- 
viving the depression would have been very 
slim if it had not been for the loyalty of thous- 
ands of employees rallying behind the company 
leaders. 


L OYALTY, like honesty, is a quality most 
of us learn at our mother’s knee. But it is also a 
quality which can be strengthened or weakened 
during the long process of formal education. I 
was a student at Lafayette College during a per- 
iod of only modest athletic successes. But what- 
ever the Saturday afternoon fortunes, we stu- 
dents were first, last, and always loyal to the 
school. It is easy to smile now at the somewhat 
exaggerated sense of loyalty of a student to his 
school, but even a blind man would recogize its 
significance in the success of armies on the bat- 
tlefields and of business enterprises in world 
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A top management expert gives you in this book realistic, practical ad- 
vice on major supervisory responsibilities and problems. Through more 
than 700 carefully chosen questions and answers, he tells you what you 
need to know about work schedules, time study work methods, costs, 
maintenance ... as well as understanding and dealing with people. Sup- 
plementing the queries and replies are actual examples, helpful charts, 
and illustrations. By Lester R. Bittel, Industrial Management Editor, 
Factory. 451 pps., 36 illus., $7.95. 


Handbook of Public Relations 


Turn to this authoritative handbook whenever you want facts on plan- 
ning and implementing PR programs and evaluating results ... methods 
to reach and influence public opinion through newspapers, magazines, 
radio, television, and all other media. Here are tested procedures for 
building prestige, boosting sales, promoting a cause, or any of hundreds 
of goals you set out to meet through profitable public relations. Edited 
by Howard Stephenson, President, Community Relations, Inc., 856 pps., 
38 illus. and tables, $12.50. 


The Evaluation Interview 


Predicting Job Performance in Business and Industry 


Shows how to accurately appraise the qualifications of a job applicant 
... how to get from him all the information you need .. . how to inter- 
pret in terms of specific job requirements. It telis what to look for in 
selecting employees for certain jobs — how to size up applicants cor- 
rectly — even how to write up their qualifications. A detailed Interview 
Guide gives you a “track to run or” while conducting the interview. By 
Richard A. Fear, Vice President, The Psychological Corp., 288 pps. $6.00. 
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BNA’s 
TRAINING. SERVICE 


FOR SUPERVISORY DEVELOPMENT 


To supplement your 
own training program 


SUPERVISORY TRAINING FILMS — Short 
16-mm pictures in full sound and color, designed 
to stimulate discussion of everyday aspects of 
supervision, and to motivate supervisors to self- 
development in these areas. Subjects now avail- 
able cover Leadership, how to motivate employ- 
ees for better Teamwork and Productivity, how 
to give Orders and Instructions, and how to 
Listen. Complete Discussion Plan accompanies 
each film. For sale or rent. Previews may be 
arranged. 


THE INCIDENT PROCESS: INDUSTRIAL 
SERIES — A practical course in industrial and 
human relations for foremen and middle man- 
agement, developed by Dr. Paul Pigors of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. Includes 
Director’s Manual, handy loose-leaf workbooks 
for participants, and complete course material 
covering 16 industrial cases, assembled conven- 
iently in separate envelopes for distribution dur- 
ing training sessions. 

THE INCIDENT PROCESS: GOVERNMENT 
SERIES — A practical course in problem-solv- 
ing and handling people. (Materials furnished 
are same as described above, except that the 13 
cases provided cover government situations.) 

MODERN MANAGEMENT — A four-page, 
bi-weekly letter for supervisors on communicat- 
ing, enforcing company rules, .and the other 
problems of Understanding and Working With 
People. 

Contains regular reports on business and eco- 
nomic developments, such as cost-profit squeeze, 
productivity, foreign competition, and other 
matters on which greater supervisory awareness 
is needed. Includes case studies, interviews with 
top-notch members of management, and brief 
reports on noteworthy speeches and articles 
about supervision. Supplementary material sup- 
plied for conference use. Full service provides 
handy monthly Memobook with imprinted per- 
manent case. 

THE EXECUTIVE LIBRARY SERVICE — A 
plan to encourage executive reading by making 
available, quickly and conviently, a wide range 
of new and recent books on business manage- 
ment, personal development, community and na- 
tional affairs, international affairs, history and 
biography, science and philosophy. Executives of 
participating organizations receive the monthly 
Executive Book Review, an automatic best book 
service, and special purchase privileges. 

“HERE’S HOW” BOOKLETS FOR PLANT 
AND OFFICE SUPERVISORS — A series of 
illustrated 12-page booklets offering proven per- 
sonnel-handling methods and productivity-build- 
ing techniques in 40 problem areas. Based on the 
practical experience of successful management 
men and seasoned supervisors. Clear, brief, di- 
rect, and practical, and crammed with ideas that 
bring results. 


For further information, write to 
Department Pc 670 


The Bureau of National Affairs, Inc. 
1231 24th Street, N.W. 
Washington 7, D. C. 
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competition. 

Along with a strong sense of loyalty a man 
should have a strong sense of pride — pride in 
himself, pride in his family, pride in his com- 
pany, and pride in his nation. There seems to be 
a fad among some of our younger people to 
“down talk” business and governmental insti- 
tutions. It seems to be smart to disparage these 
institutions and the part they play in our way of 
life, but not in my book. I will accept a little 
less ability in a man and overlook a mediocre 
scholastic record if he comes well equipped with 
honest pride and loyalty. 

Back in the ’20s there was a bit of popular 
philosophy, generated by a man whose name 
escapes me, along these lines: “Every day in 
every way I’m getting better and better.” The 
1960 version of this has been incorporated into 
the book, “The Power of Positive Thinking.” 
Some people may look down their noses at what 
they consider to be a Pollyanna approach to 
success, but we have all seen repeated instances 
of outstanding performances by people of medi- 
ocre abilities — on the athletic field, in litera- 
ture and arts, and in business — who had the 
pride needed to do an even better job. The pride 
of management men in an organization inevi- 
tably is going to make their company better. 

In conclusion, I want to add just a few words 
on a slightly different subject. A great deal of 
attention is being paid these days to the tre- 
mendous need for scientists and engineers as 
more and more is known of the abilities of our 
competitors behind the Iron Curtain. True, these 
specialists have played a brilliant part in mak- 
ing the United States what it is today, and they 
will be invaluable in the decades ahead. 

But we have a growing need for another kind 
of man, too. The public hears very little about 
him even today, but he is rapidly coming into 
his own. I refer to the administrator — the man 
who has been broadly trained in economics and 
business practices, the man whose experience 
and whose qualities of mind equip him to co- 
ordinate men, money, materials, machines, and 
ideas into productive enterprse. The creation of 
such men is the task of our business schools. 
They have our admiration and undivided hopes 
of continued success and our gratitude for the 
men they have sent to business in the past. Our 
thanks to them. 


LLL SSL SLL LSS SSS LSS SSIS 


RICHLAND, WASHINGTON — M. L. Mick- 
elson, Vice President of Region II, has announc- 
ed the appointment of Bruce G. Allbright as 
ASPA State Director for Idaho; of Dan Hay as 
ASPA State Director for Oregon, and of William 
Mackey as ASPA State Director for the brand 
new state of Alaska. 

Allbright is Personnel Director for the In- 
termountain Gas Company, Boise, Idaho. Hay is 
a consultant in the field of labor relations at 
Portland. He has been a management represen- 
tative in this field since 1936 and is a member 
of the Pacific Northwest Personnel Management 
Association. Mackey is with the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare at Mt. Edge- 
cumbe, Alaska. 
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Corporations 
are 


People 


How Do We Get People? 





How Do We Use Them? 


How Do We Keep Them? 


David H. Dawson 
Vice President, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 


AM DEEPLY appreciative of the honor of 
being invited to present this discussion of 
personnel relations. Modesty should have 

forced me to urge that you seek the services of 
one more expert in this field. I am reassured, 
however, by the fact that in my company, at 
least, it seems to be the one area where we all 
consider ourselves to be experts, and bow not 
to the judgment of others. 

Perhaps this is the explanation for the amaz- 
ing proliferation of books and magazines and of 
research studies in this field of personnel rela- 
tions and administration. It seemed to me to 
reach some sort of a peak when there recently 
came to my desk a publication of the National 
Industrial Conference Board — No. 175 in its 
Studies of Personnel Polcy. It was devoted only 
to “Forms and Records in Personnel Adminis- 
tration,” and comprised no less than 384 pages. 

The reason for the extraordinary growth and 
extent of such studies: is not difficult to find. 
Basically, I believe it reflects the recognition 
that corporations are people. They are, of 
course, more than that — they are legal entities; 
they are aggregations of capital, such as money 
in the bank and money invested in inventories 
and manufacturing plants; they develop “im- 
ages” in the public mind; they become associ- 
ated with their history and their products; and 
they continue to exist when some of their peo- 
ple die or retire. But in the final analysis, they 
are voluntary associations of people, and their 
accomplishments are the sum of the accomplish- 
ments of their people — past as well as present. 

All of these people contribute to the extent 
that they are willing and able, and some con- 
tributions are more important than others. 
There are cases where the vision, the drive, or 
the ideas of a single individual may be the big- 
gest factor in the success of a corporation. It 
may even be that an individual in the past con- 
tributed so much that a corporation keeps pro- 
gressing on the momentum of his efforts. But 
over the long period, the future accomplish- 
ments of the corporation will be no more than 
the future accomplishments of all its people. 

There is a growing tendency to think of cor- 
porations, and particularly big corporations, in 
a depersonalized sense — to attribute to them 
powers and motives of their own, disassociated 
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from the people who build and guide the power 
and supply the motives. Thus, we have voices 
crying — like that of A. A. Berle — that we 
have “Power Without Property,” and that there 
are dangers lurking in the diffused ownership 
of the modern corporation, and in the claimed 
ability of management to determine corporate 
policy in the absence of the responsiblity of 
ownership. Close association of ownership and 
management is of great value, but it is second- 
ary to the total impact of the corporation’s peo- 
ple, who must act with full recognition of all its 
obligations — to the owners of the business, to 
its customers, to its employees, and to the public. 

If, then, we can agree that a business en- 
terprise can exist in any real sense only by vir- 
tue of its people, we would be well advised to 
give the most careful thought to the problems 
associated with these people — how do we get 
them, how do we use them, how do we keep 
them — preferably satisfied, necessarily effect- 
ive. 
This, of course, is a subject of great breadth, 
not to be lightly approached in a brief paper. All 
I can hope to do is to treat it most generally, but 
hopefully with emphasis on the more basic con- 
siderations. 

Even so, I would like to limit my discussion 
in its more specific terms to those of the com- 
pany’s people who perform managerial, super- 
visory, technical, and administrative duties. 
This is not to minimize the contributions of 
other groups nor the problems involved in deal- 
ing with them; nor is it meant to imply that 
similar considerations are not frequently appli- 
cable to them. But it does give us a segment of 
the problem which can be more easily handled, 
and one which is usually the more critical in 
determining a company’s future accomplish- 
ments. 

While many of my points of view reflect the 
experience of a large corporation, I would think 
they are, for the most part, applicable as well 
to smaller aggregates of people. We must ob- 
viously reach a point, as size declines, where 
some, at least, would no longer have validity. 


L ET US TURN now to the first of our three 
problems of getting, using, and keeping people. 
Parenthetically, I might add that it seems 
strange that so much of the literature in this 
field is devoted to using and keeping people, 
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when it is obvious that if you don’t get the right 
ones, you shouldn’t worry about keeping them, 
while using them properly may not be worth 
the large effort required. 

I suspect one reason this phase gets less at- 
tention is that it is so far removed from top 
management’s sphere of activities. The presi- 
dent, of course, can’t be expected to interview 
every new salesman or chemist, but on the other 
hand, the recruiting, interviewing, and hiring 
of new people should not be treated as a me- 
chanical operation properly delegated to ill- 
equipped clerical personnel, who are not fully 
conversant with the work for which the person 
is being hired. 

As a minimum, each applicant should have 
an opportunity to talk to, and to be heard by, 
his prospective boss, and that boss’ boss, and 
perhaps a step higher in the corporate structure. 
Time consuming? Yes, but well worth the effort. 

There is difficulty, of course, in recognizing 
and selecting good performers, and increasing 
use is being made of testing devices. Although 
these are doubtless suitable for some applica- 
tions, we set greater store on the evaluation of 
past accomplishment, and even more on thor- 
ough interviewing by people fully conversant 
with the work a man is expected to do — not 
only initially, but looking a reasonable time 
ahead, and with the company’s future needs for 
people in mind. 

We have reached the obvious conclusion that 
individual capacity and inclination are more 
important than education and training. We feel, 
nonetheless, that good basic training gives a 
man a better start and, other things being equal, 
is apt to result in the more productive employee. 
In the chemical industry, we have a strong pre- 
dilection for training along engineering or scien- 
tific lines. 


An improvement in the quality of the people 
we get might be achieved if we were able to 
concentrate our hiring in periods «Thayer busi- 
ness activity and consequent lower demand. 
Even in recent years, when engineering and 
scientific personnel have been in short supply, 
demand has fluctuated widely, and it is quite 
clear that in the years of lower demand, we 
have been able to hire better qualified and more 
able people. Unfortunately, we hire fewer, and 
defer our program to the following year, by 
which time everyone else is doing the same 
thing. We may well get more people, but on the 
average we also get less able ones. This prob- 
lem, like that of spending for new plants when 
construction is at low ebb, is not easily solved, 
but its solution would bring large rewards. 


Tue PROBLEM of using the people we get 
for the greatest good of the business is complex. 
It becomes almost synonymous with the whole 
field of corporate management. But in the final 
analysis, the objective is simple and straight- 
forward. It is to utilize the widely varying skills 
of each individual to the maximum capacity 
which he is able to fulfill and willing to under- 
take, and in capacities to which he is most 
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uniquely suited. 

This requires, first, a willingness and a de- 
sire on the part of management to keep a man 
in a given job for a relatively short time — only 
as long, in fact, as proves necessary for him to 
show that he has mastered it and is capable of 
broader and more demanding responsibilities. 
In a larger organization, this will involve fre- 
quent changes in location, with some temporary 
disadvantages to the organization, as well as to 
the man. It acts to prevent our younger people 
striking deep roots in the communities where 
our plants are located, and may at times present 
family and adjustment problems. 

But there are offsetting advantages. The em- 
ployee has the stimulation of new problems and 
responsibilities, and the opportunity to obtain a 
wider view of the company’s operations. For the 
company, it serves to guard against ingrown and 
inbred local organizations, and to allow em- 
ployees to be appraised periodically by differ- 
ent individuals under different working condi- 
tions, and hence for it to obtain a sounder meas- 
ure of a man’s capacity. 

The practice of such a scheme of job rota- 
tion should not be limited to a given sphere of 
activity, such as sales, manufacturing, research, 
or financial control. Although the risks are 
greater, and temporary loss of efficiency may be 
greater, there are advantages in shifting people 
to different fields. One is obvious — at some 
point in a man’s potential career, knowledge of 
the operation in breadth as well as in depth will 
be essential; at all levels it is helpful. Tempor- 
ary training and staff assignments are alterna- 
tive methods, but these are not adequate sub- 
stitutes for the experience obtained with full 
responsibility for various segments of the busi- 
ness. 

Of equal importance is the insight which is 
obtained into the man’s ability to adjust — and 
into the rate of his adjustment to radically dif- 
ferent responsibility. When such insight is ob- 
tained relatively early in a man’s career, it is 
possible to forecast with more assurance his 
ability to progress to broad management respon- 
sibility. It must be granted that mistakes will be 
made, and that their correction will be difficult. 
But in the long run, the mistakes are no more 
frequent, and generally of lesser impact, than 
those that inevitably occur at times in the pro- 
motion of men, experienced in only one field, to 
managerial jobs demanding knowledge of sev- 
eral. 

This practice of job rotation among func- 
tions, sometimes referred to as “cross-fertiliza- 
tion,” should preferably start with minimum 
changes. A promising research man believed to 
have greater potential in sales work might first 
be transferred to technical sales rather than di- 
rectly to sales. Once a man has successfully 
demonstrated his ability to adjust — and very 
importantly, to adjust quickly — more drastic 
changes can be made with confidence. 

It is clear that this technique involves ex- 
perimentation, and in all experiments that are 
worth trying, there will be failures. Conse- 
quently, the scheme should not be used unless 
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there is a willingness to deal with and to correct 
the failures. The fairest thing would seem to be 
to move the man back to the last job he handled 
successfully, and from which he was promoted. 
Preferably, this should be a comparable job but 
in different surroundings. This is not always 
possible, and at times it may be necessary to 
resort to other expedients. While the pains in- 
cident to such reassignments are sufficient to 
inject a necessary note of caution into the or- 
ganization, they should not be allowed to force 
it into living too long with unsatisfactory per- 
formance, nor to discourage the continuation of 
the practice of job rotation. 

Failures seem to be associated particularly 
with cases involving a radical change in func- 
tion together with a sharp increase in responsi- 
bility, and usually with cases where the first 
such change has been made relatively late in the 
man’s career. Hence the argument for its early 
use. 

It may be claimed that a rapidly growing or- 
ganization is essential to such a scheme, and 
this is indeed very helpful. Even in relatively 
static organizations, however, job rotation will 
be found practical if opportunities are persist- 
ently and aggressively pursued. The limitations 
are more often self-imposed than inherent — 
even in a declining organizational structure. 
And sometimes, the practice may even assist in 
halting a decline. 

When job rotation is practiced, as in all 
phases of the problem of effective use of people, 
there is a large premium to be gained by care- 
ful study of each individual. Periodic apprais- 
als of some sort are essential. Rating forms are 
almost infinite in variety, and I hold no brief 
for any particular one, or in fact, for the use of 
any form. There is some risk of getting lost in 
forms and devices which, however valuable, are 
merely tools, and will have limited value if they 
are permitted to obscure objectives and basic 
considerations. 

What is important is to make sure that per- 
iodically, and certainly at least annually, each 
individual is appraised, particularly from the 
point of view of performance—accomplishment 
versus opportunities. Preferably, the perform- 
ance should be further analyzed into its ele- 
ments of strength and weakness. Preferably al- 
so, the individual should be studied to deter- 
mine what he can reasonably be expected to do 
in the future, whether he is capable of greater 
responsibilities than he now bears, and whether 
his strengths could be better utilized by a 
change in work assignment. Such appraisals 
need to be made by at least one other individual 
in addition to the immediate supervisor, in or- 
der to protect against bias and blind spots. Fin- 
ally, to be of greatest value, the appraisal should 
be reviewed with the individual himself, in or- 
der that he may know where he stands, and 
that he may have the opportunity and encour- 
agement to seek his most useful and effective 
sphere. 

The huge files of appraisals and performance 
reviews that are accumulated can be most use- 
ful as the basis of planning for future action. 
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One end use is in building over-all composite 
pictures of personnel inventories versus needs. 
Here, too, the devices can get top-heavy and be- 
come hardly worth the effort. But personnel in- 
ventories, properly used, can be very helpful in 
showing the need for shifting personnel within 
the corporation, as a check of the effectiveness 
of personnel policy within separate units, and 
generally as an aid in planning, both for indi- 
vidual development and for future corporate 
needs. 


Tue THIRD problem, of keeping people, 
will be solved in large measure if we are suc- 
cessful in getting the right ones, and more im- 
portantly, in using those we get to the fullest 
extent of their capabilities. This is not to say 
these are all the conditions, but they are neces- 
sary ones. No scheme of financial rewards is an 
adequate substitute for job satisfaction — the 
feeling of each individual that in his job he is 
making a contribution to the common effort, 
and that he will be allowed and encouraged to 
increase that contribution to the limit of his 
abilities and his willingness to assume greater 
responsibility. 

This feeling of job satisfaction will be ob- 
tained only if the whole organization is perm- 
eated with the conviction that each person 
should extend, and not reserve to himself, au- 
thority and responsibility. Such a philosophy 
must start from, and be practiced by, the head 
of the organization and run down through every 
unit. 

At the same time, it will be necessary to de- 
vise and to pay for equitable compensation sys- 
tems which provide adequate increases in fi- 
nancial reward for increased effort, perform- 
ance and responsibility, even after the impact 
of high personal income taxes. A rational salary 
structure which is sufficiently well known so 
that people in the company are convinced of its 
fairness and adequacy, is indispensable. Once 
set up, it must be subjected to continual review, 
particularly in a time of rapid wage inflation, 
to be sure that it properly reflects such changes, 
and that differentials are not gradually reduced. 

In addition to an adequate salary structure, 
some form of incentive compensation is of great 
value. Many varieties have been proposed and 
used, and I suppose no single one is of general 
applicability. For maximum usefulness, it would 








seem that the plan should be tied directly to 
company earnings, should reflect individual 
contributions and performance rated at least 
annually, and should preferably be used for 
more than a limited number of top management 
people. Properly designed and administered, 
such plans are highly useful in creating a cli- 
mate encouraging the best efforts of all indi- 
viduals, and in associating their welfare with 
that of the corporation. 


The fringe benefits — pensions, vacations, 
insurance plans — also are indispensable today 
in keeping people, partly because of tax ad- 
vantages, and partly because of the increasing 
emphasis placed on security. Such benefits, 
however, may be of lesser value in attracting 
and keeping some of the people who would be 
most desirable in the business — those who 
place lesser emphasis on security and greater 
emphasis on opportunity. 


A rational salary structure, incentive com- 
pensation and competitive fringe benefits must 
all be provided in our efforts to keep the more 
able people. None of them, however, are ade- 
quate substitutes for the proper utilization of 
employees, and for a climate which promotes 
job satisfaction and provides increasing oppor- 
tunity. Therein lies the major ckallenge in per- 
sonnel relations. 


Iw CONCLUDING my remarks and as a 
preliminary to your further discussions, I should 
like to point out what seems to be the basic 
consideration which should govern all of our 
planning and policy making in this sphere. This 
is, that since corporations are people, direct 
person-to-person relationships must be main- 
tained. Each of us has a boss, and most of us 
supervise the work of others. The thread which 
holds the corporation together is this relation- 
ship between the supervised and the supervisor. 
It should be kept on a direct and personal basis; 
it should encourage mutual understanding; and 
it should fully recognize the human factors in- 
volved. All of our policies, all of our adminis- 
trative techniques and devices, should be de- 
signed to strengthen, and never to obscure, that 
relationship. Only in this way will any corporate 
enterprise achieve its maximum accomplish- 
ment, which is no more than the sum of the ac- 
complishments of its people. 


Reprinted from TAPPI, Vol. 43, No. 7, July 1960 
Copyright, 1960, by Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper Industry, and reprinted by permission of 
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ASP A Congratulates 


COLUMBIA, SOUTH CAROLINA — At a 
recent meeting, the Columbia Personnel Club 
voted in favor of 100% membership in ASPA. 
President of the organization is Fred H. Boyd, 
whose office is in the Veterans Administration 
Regional Office in Columbia. 
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‘NEWS: 
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BRONX, NEW YORK — Below is reprinted 
a New York TIMES story about the appearance 
of James R. Hoffa at a recent joint meeting of 
the Westchester Society for Advancement of 
Management and the Bronx chapter of ASPA. 
Before the meeting, Mr. Hoffa was asked by the 
press why he had accepted an invitation to speak 
before the group. His reply was to the effect 
that it was good public relations for himself and 
his union to inform the public of the true status 
of the union since the “controlled” press painted 
him and the union in “unfair and unfavorable 
terms.” He further indicated that he planned to 
tour the country to show the public that he did 
not have “horns” and was merely a patriotic 


citizen championing the cause of his union mem- 
bers. The meeting was well publicized in the 
New York papers. Before the meeting members 
present were given a brochure which discussed 
the operation of the Landrum-Griffin act. The 
Bronx chapter of ASPA feels that personnel 
groups across the country who plan to hear Mr. 
Hoffa should forearm themselves with a know- 
ledge of the facts about this act before they 
listen to the Teamster’s Union officer. Consen- 
sus of the more than two hundred persons pres- 
ent was that Mr. Hoffa had done an extraordi- 
narily good job in presenting his case. Speaker 
at the April meeting will be Ex-Secretary of 
Labor, James Mitchell. 





Special to The New York Times 


James R. Hoffa warned an au- 
dience of business men here to- 
) night that the Federal ban on sec- 
ondary boycotts would force un- 
ions to join forces, so that “if one 
strikes, all will strike.” 

) Mr. Hoffa, president of the In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, said the ban was designed 
‘to make a strike-breaker of ev- 
) ery union man in America.” He re- 

ferred to a provision of the Lan- 
drum-Griffin Act. 

To avoid breaking the law or 
crossing picket lines, he said, his 
union is seeking to have most 
trucking contracts expire simul- 
? taneously, on Feb. 1, 1964. 

Mr. Hoffa presented his case 
against the Landrum-Griffin Act 








and answered questions for two 
hours before a polite and attentive 
dinner meeting of 225 executives 
at the Westchester Town House. 

The session was sponsored joint- 
ly by the Westchester chapter of 
the Society for the Advancement 
of Management and the Bronx 
chapter of the American Society 
for Personnel Administration. 

The teamsters’ chief coolly field- 
ed questions about his conduct be- 
fore the hearings conducted by 
Senator John L. McClellan, Demo- 
crat of Arkansas. Robert Kennedy, 
who was counsel for the McClellan 
Committee, had been invited to 
address tonight’s meeting, but he 
sent his regrets following his ap- 
pointment as Attorney General, 
citing pressure of business. 

Mr. Hoffa scored “silly ques- 


tions” that had been put to him at 
the hearings and accused Senator 
McClellan of anti-labor bias. 

Asked about his refusal to an- 
swer some of the questions, Mr. 
Hoffa replied: 


“I defy anyone of you in the 
room to face the McClellan Com- 
mittee and not feel th2t vou should 
claim the Fifth Amendmeui.” 

Waving a volume the size of a 
telephone book, which he said the 
Government had issued to explain 
the Landrum-Griffin Act, Mr. 
Hoffa charged that Congress itself 
had not understood the bill but 
had approved it for fear of “re- 
percussions” from the press and 
other information media. 


The business men applauded 














him politely at the end. 





ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI — Silvio Pucci, St. 
Louis Plant Personnel Manager of the Falstaff 
Brewing Corporation, has been elected as Vice 
President of Region V of ASPA. 


PIRA — Personne] and Industrial Relations 
Association of California will again, as it has for 
the past several years, conduct its All-Day Con- 
ference for executives in business and industry. 
The theme of this year’s conference, to be held 
May 11th at the Huntington-Sheraton Hotel in 
Pasadena is “Today’s Personnel Challenge.” 
Chairman of the Conference Planning Commit- 
tee is William S. Rule, Secretary of PIRA and 
Director of Industrial Relations of Van Camp 
Sea Food Co. Speakers at the conference include 
Carl R. Terzian, Director, Public and Church 
Relations, the Lutheran Hospital Society of 
Southern California; Max B. Skousen, Presi- 
dent, the Skousen Tax Service, Inc., and Skou- 
sen Financial Management Service, Inc.; Dr. 
Kenneth McFarland, Educational Consultant 
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for General Motors and the American Trucking 
Association; John G. Powers, President of 
Prentice-Hall, Inc.; Benjamin Aaron, Professor 
of Law and Director, Institute of Industrial Re- 
lations, UCLA; Lee G. Paul, Attorney, partner 
in Paul, Hastings & Janofsky, Los Angeles; and 
Sharp Whitmore, partner of Gibson, Dunn & 
Crutcher, Los Angeles. 


In announcing the Conference, Edmund 
Briggs, President of PIRA, said, “The challenges 
of management have never been greater than 
today. How management meets these challenges 
may well determine our future progress and 
survival. Personnel is a major segment of the 
management function. (This) Conference offers 
an ideal opportunity for all management peo- 
ple, including those directly responsible for the 
Personnel and Industrial Relations activities of 
their organizations, to hear and discuss with the 
top men in the field current trends, problems, 
and solutions. 
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here’s more useful information 
for personnel management 





















































































































































































































































































































































SEND FOR THIS FREE 16-PAGE HANDBOOK TO GUIDE 
YOUR OWN SERVICE AWARD PROGRAM 














This ‘‘Guide to Employee Award Planning”’ the proper time to give awards?”’.. . ‘‘What 
has been developed to give management awards are suitable?”’ The information and 
valuable insight into the increasingly vital- workable material in this booklet are the 
area of employee relations. You'll find an- results of decades of experience, by the 
swers to such important questions as: recognized leader in fine award watches. 
“When should you begin?’ . . . ‘‘When is Send for your copy today. 
ee a eA ee Te EET ee ee eee ee ee CS SPE oS We ae tae Be 
| Department PA-561, Presentation Sales ! 
| FKAAN/LTOWN/ Watch Company / Lancaster, Pa. H, 
| [_] Please send me a copy of “Guide to Employee Award Planning” [_] Please have your representative call | 
Name 
1 Title ; 
Company ! 
; Address 
l 
wa a eer re eae J 
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OF 
GREATER 
ST. LOUIS 





PROGRAM ee 


and 
ROSTER 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI — Shown above is 
a facsimile of the 1960-1961 program booklet 
of the Industrial Relations Club of Greater St. 
Louis. This booklet contains photographs of the 
club’s officers, a membership roster both by 
name of member and by firm name, and a list 
of the programs for the year. Activities of the 
club, which was organized in 1918, include ten 
dinner meetings a year at which qualified 
speakers address the group on subjects of in- 
terest to the membership, Personnel Workshop 
clinics, seminars, and a monthly newsletter. Of- 
ficers of the club include: President, John P. 
Crane, Rexall Drug Co.; Vice President, Vernon 
W. Pitcher, Sunnen Products Co.; Vice Presi- 
dent, Robert W. Smith, Emerson Electric Manu- 
facturing Co.; Secretary, Ralph C. Ringwald, 
Monsanto Chemical Co.; Treasurer, Earl R. Bar- 
tareau, National Rejectors, Inc.; and Program 
Chairman, Frank C. Mansfield, Dow Metal 
Products Co. 

On April 19, the club will conduct an all-day 
session on Collective Bargaining with the aid of 
the five senior editors of the Bureau of National 
Affairs. The program will include a seminar on 
“New Hope for Changing the Unchanged,” and 
a panel discussion on “The Washington Scene 
and Management-Labor Relations.” On May 17, 
there will be a seminar on “The Impact of Data 
Processing on Manpower Usefulness in Present 
Day Industries” and a talk by Dr. Kurt Von 
Schuschnigg on “World Political Conflict and 
America.” 
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IDEAS... 


- . . WORTH THEIR WEIGHT IN GOLD! 


An engraved certificate . . . a gold 
ring . . . a plaque — these awards 
of quality may be just what you 
need. But more important are Jos- 
ten’s customer engineered programs 
backed up with complete design fa- 
cilities that assure products of orig- 
inality you can present with pride. 


Certificates and Diplomas 
Custom Created Plaques 
Fine Jewelry Awards 
Pins and Insignias 
FOR 
MOTIVATION — RECOGNITION 
IN 
SERVICE — SAFETY — SALES 


Write Today for a Program Conference 
With a Representative of 





Executive Service Division 


Executive Offices: Owatonna, Minnesota 

Studios and Plants: Chicago and Princeton, 
Illinois; Shelbyville, Tennessee; Santa 
Barbara and Glendale, California; Han- 
nibal, Missouri, and Topeka, Kansas 











Gold Life Membership badge is pinned on outgoing PIRA 


President, Carl J. Kaiser, left, Corporate Director Industrial 
Relations, McCulloch Corporation, by 1961 President Ed- 
mund Briggs, General Personnel Manager, Pacific Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. Kaiser, recently elected as ASPA Director 
and Vice President, ASPA Region VI, now serves the South- 
ern California personnel and industrial relations group in an 
advisory capacity as a member of PIRA’s Executive Com- 


mittee. 


ReeeeeeeeePaeeeeeeeeeeeae 


JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA — A two-day 
Supervisory Conference with the theme, “Train- 
ing for Profit,” was conducted in Jacksonville, 
April 13 and 14, under the sponsorship of the 
Florida State Department of Education and the 
Florida Chapter of the American Society of 
Training Directors. The Jacksonville Chapter of 
ASPA and individual members took an active 
part in the conference. Speakers and subjects 
included: Franklin D. Johnson, President, Jack- 
sonville University, “Training for Profit’; 
Claude E. Thompson, Professor of Psychology, 
Jacksonville University, “Participation Training 
and Morale’; Raymond C. Cheever, Editor, AC- 
CENT ON LIVING, “Total Utilization of Man 
Power”; J. Clifton Lynd, Training Director, 
Winn-Dixie Stores, Inc., Jacksonville, “Effective 
Use of Training Aids”; Donald P. Cote, McCoy 
Air Force Base, “The Government Pre-Trains 
Men for Industry”; David C. MacNamara, Di- 
rector of Agency Training, State Farm Mutual 
Automobile Insurance Company, “Sales Train- 
ing for Profit.” Other speakers and panelists in- 
cluded: Raymond B. Shrigley, Personnel Mana- 
ger, Rayonier, Inc., Fernandina, Florida; Arthur 
S. Adams, Chief of Personnel and Training, 
Florida Industrial Commission, Tallahassee; 
Charles Consolvo, Personnel Manager, Sears 
Roebuck and Company, Jacksonville; Edward 
J. Fallon, Manager, Education and Management 
Development Department, The Martin Com- 
pany, Orlando; Clifton Oliver, Jr., Director of 
Management Center, University of Florida; Carl 
E. Quick, Manager, General Motors Training 
Center, Jacksonville; and O. K. McMahon, 
Rohrer, Hibler and Replogle, Atlanta, Georgia. 
Theo K. Mitchelson, First Vice President of 
ASPA, was a member of the planning commit- 


tee. 
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ENGLEWOOD CLIFFS, NEW JERSEY — 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., in their PERSONNEL POL- 
ICIES AND PRACTICES, has published the re- 
sults of a survey conducted among the ASPA 
membership. Some 700 ASPA members re- 
sponded to the surveys which dealt with the 
problems of employee travel in private cars or 
use of company cars and other related problems. 

KENT, OHIO — Kent State University, with 
ASPA and the Cleveland Employee Relations 
Council as co-sponsors, presented an all-day 
seminar on the subject of “the best training for 
growth and development in the personnel pro- 
fession.” This program was intended as the first 
of an annual series. Speakers and panelists in- 
cluded Walter Mason; Paul Jacobs, 2nd Vice 
President of ASPA; Dr. Erwin K. Taylor, Per- 
sonnel Research and Development Corp., Cleve- 
land; Wayne Listerman, Eaton Manufacturing 
Co., Cleveland; Dr. Frederick I. Herzberg, West- 
ern Reserve University; and Mark J. Staley, 
Cleveland, Chairman of the Board of Coordi- 
nators, Cleveland Employee Relations Council. 
Dr. Russell L. Moberly, an ASPA director, was 
scheduled for participation in the seminar, but 
could not attend because of bad weather which 
grounded his plane. 

MIAMI, FLORIDA — The Personnel Asso- 
ciation of Greater Miami, a new affiliate of 
ASPA, is scheduling its Seventh Annual Per- 
sonnel Conference for May 2nd, 1961. The con- 
ference, a one-day affair, featuring lectures and 
discussion panels conducted by topnotch per- 
sonnel administrators from General Electric, 
Pan American World Airways and Connecticut 
General Life Insurance Company will be held at 
the Deauville Hotel in Miami Beach. Topics to 
be covered will be Personnel Selection, Labor 
Contract Administration, and Personnel Rec- 
ords. Conference Chairman is Norman L. Good. 
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THE 


Growth and Professional 


D evelopment of 


Personnel 


Walter C. Mason 


T WAS JUST about fifteen years ago that 

a group of personnel people from various 
parts of the country got together for the pur- 
pose of establishing a National Personnel So- 
ciety. Many of these people, at some time or 
other, were members of the defunct NAPD 
National Association of Personnel Directors). 

Each of these people entered into the dis- 
cussions with a great deal of hope and with a 
definite vision. It was their hope to make per- 
sonnel administration an important function, 
which it always has been but not recognized as 
such, and a part of the top management organi- 
zation. In addition, many entertained high hopes 
of professionalizing personne] administration. 

These people had a vision — they saw, with- 
in the next decade or two, personnel adminis- 
tration becoming of age and, at the same time, 
assuming the stature of an elder in the manage- 
ment hierarchy. 

Let me take a few liberties with the title of 
my paper. 

I don’t know what I can tell you that you 
don’t already know about the growth and de- 
velopment of personnel administration. You all 
are personnel administrators — many of you are 
very successful in your positions — others are 
reaching desired positions and status, and then 
others are wondering where they are going and 
how they will get there. 

Rather than preach to you — let me for these 
few moments, chat with you in an informal 
manner. 

I am particularly disturbed, notwithstanding 
the many successes, about the unsuccessful per- 
sonnel situations we see. I am disturbed by the 
fact that Personnel Administration has made 
so little progress in the last fifteen years — this 
may astound you but it may be because you 
and I have not been willing to look too much 
beyond our own particular successful situations. 

I am sure many, if not all of you in this 
room, can rise here now and truthfully tell me 





Walter C. Mason is Director of Personnel and Indus- 
trial Relations for Arthur G. McKee & Company of 
Cleveland, Ohio. He is founder and Charter Member 
of the ASPA—its first President (two terms), and 
presently a member of its Board of Directors and 
Executive Committee. Mr. Mason is currently Pres- 
ident of the Cleveland Industrial Relations Associa- 
tion, Member of the North Olmsted Charter Com- 
mission, Member of the Executive Committee of the 
Cleveland Occupational Planning Committee and 
several other committees. 
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that personnel administration, that your posi- 
tion and you, yourselves, have advanced and 
grown in these fifteen years. And you probably 
are right — but how about the thousands of 
personnel administrators who are not at this 
conference. I venture to say 90% of them could 
not stand to be counted. If they and their posi- 
tions had grown, I am sure many of them would 
be at this conference right now. 

It’s shocking — isn’t it? 

The Personnel profession has grown slowly 
— but it hasn’t been nurtured— its growth has 
been stunted. 

Professionalization of personnel adminis- 
tration has not taken place — constructively 
little has been done in this direction. I am not 
too sure but what it may be for the best. My 
whole philosophy on professionalization has 
changed somewhat. The more I see of personnel 
administration, its slow growth and develop- 
ment and the place it is taking in management 
circles leads me to feel that professionalization 
may not be what we actually want. 

I am now somewhat of the opinion that if 
we would direct greater effort toward making 
personnel] administration an important function 
and by our actions convince top management 
people that we should be included in all top 
management decisions, we will have gained our 
every objective. 

Again, many of you in this room are in the 
position of being able to say that you have 
reached that status. Many of you will be right. 
But there are many of you who honestly could 
not say this. For every personnel executive who 
could say he has attained this status, there are 
nine who could not measure up to the standards 
and requirements. In using the one in nine ra- 
tio, I know I am not exaggerating the percent- 
age. 

Now, what does all this mean? 


To me it means that personne] administra- 
tion has not kept pace with the times. We have 
not done a good job with our own jobs and 
neither have we done a good job of proving to 
top management that we, as a profession, belong 
in their circle. There are exceptions, of course. 

Now, before you get your blood pressure to 
the dangerous point — because some of you do 
not agree with me, let me say this: Those of you 
who do not agree— it is because YOU ARE A 
PART OF TOP MANAGEMENT. Some of you 
think you are a part of top management and 
some of you-do not want to admit that you are 
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not a part of top management. 

Test yourselves by answering the following 
questions, the answers to which may soon give 
you an indication of where you stand. Analyze 
your position, your responsibilities and author- 
ties: 

1. Is employment your major responsibility? 

2. How extensive is your authority? Can you 
develop policy? Can you make decisions involv- 
ing policy and sometimes contrary to policy? 

3. Does authority to approve or disapprove 
wage and salary increases come within your 
sphere of responsibility and authority? 

4. Does authority to approve or disapprove 
promotions come under your jurisdiction? 

5. Are you called in when management dis- 
cusses its budget, its sales program, its produc- 
tion, its delivery schedules, its expansion pro- 
grams and others? 

6. When a lay-off is inevitable, are you told 
about it and what to do or are you a part of the 
management group discussing the problem and 
developing plans and policy? 

7. Do you report directly to the president or 
to the officer in charge of production? 

8. Do you attend Board of Directors meeting? 

These are a few vital questions which should 
give you an immediate answer as to whether you 
actually are a part of top management. 

These may seem academic, nevertheless they 
represent some of the important steps to a posi- 
tion in top management. 

The fault is not all with personnel people. 
In many instances, top management is still old- 
fashioned in many respects and, in many in- 
stances, personnel usually is the last position 
they think of. In fact too many of these people 
still look on personnel: administration as only 
an employment or an employee service depart- 
ment function. In such instances the Chief Exec- 
utive Officer usually is the only person in top 
management. This we find usually is a one man 
organization and “BOY” is his business dated 
— antiquated! Educating top management in 
such cases is almost a hopeless task. 

In some instances top management may be 
anxious to modernize its personnel organization 
but the personnel administrator has failed to 
convince top management that he is ready, 
willing and able to assume responsibilities and 
authorities that go with the job. Too often we 
find this to be true. 

Here is an area where I feel we have the 
greatest job ahead of us. We, as practicing per- 
sonnel administrators, must come up with a pro- 
gram through which qualified personnel people 
can prepare themselves for authority and re- 
sponsibility attendant to top personnel admin- 
istration; and a program whereby top manage- 
ment can be convinced that personnel adminis- 
tration is a management function and belongs in 
management circles. 

How can this be done? 

The problem, as a whole, can’t be solved 
overnight. Each case is an individual problem 
and should be met on its own ground with rules, 
regulations and programs which will meet the 
situation. 

However, there are certain basic approaches 
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which might be considered. Let me offer a few 
suggestions, some of which will not come as a 
surprise. We are now at a position where any- 
thing constructive must be beyond the talking 
stage. If anything is to be done it must be ap- 
proached with determination and by means of 
organization. 

I would like to suggest ASPA take the lead- 
ership in the formation of a committee whose 
primary purpose would be to develop a pro- 
gram, on a national basis, to standardize titles 
and responsibilities for personnel administra- 
tion. This is no simple task — it will require 
much study and research, much of which al- 
ready has been done, let’s get it finalized. 

I would like to see ASPA, through a Nation- 
al Committee, undertake to coordinate instruc- 
tion and subject matter at our colleges and uni- 
versities where personnel administration is 
taught; and then develop a program which in- 
dustry and business could adopt for the inte- 
gration, training and development of these stu- 
dents in practical personnel positions. 

I would suggest ASPA devélop a program, 
again through a National Committee, whereby 
Chief Executive Officers and others could be 
more fully informed of the responsibilities and 
the status of personnel administration in any 
organization and why it should be a part of the 
top management team. This, conceivably, should 
be a well-planned and perfectly organized pub- 
lie relations activity. 

I would like to see personnel administrators 
throughout the nation, under the guidance and 
leadership of an ASPA Committee, develop a 
plan and a program to be used as a guide by 
those now in personnel work who do not enjoy 
management status. This could be a Blue Print 
of Operation, Responsibility and Authority. 

I suggest that more management publica- 
tions carry communications dealing with per- 
sonnel administration. Management people will 
read these articles if they are well-written, 
factual and practical and, I am sure, will stimu- 
late many of them to look into their own per- 
sonnel organizations. Here is an opportunity for 
personnel people who are adept in writing and 
creating interesting and newsy articles for pub- 
lication purposes and to offer such material to 
editors of management publications. 

I would urge personnel people to put their 
own houses in order; to develop clear-cut pro- 
grams and policies for presentation to their man- 
agement. Such a program should be a model 
blue print for an efficient organization covering 
functions, responsibilities and authorities. Hasty 
action is not advised. Considerable thought and 
planning should go into the preparation of such 
a presentation. We must have more creative 
thinking on the part of personnel administra- 
tors. I have made a number of recommendations 
in which ASPA should take the leadership. I 
have done this because I feel ASPA is the logi- 
cal group to take us out of the darkness and into 
the light which shines on the virtues of our pro- 
fession. This light will lead us up the path to 
greater success and status. I feel ASPA is a po- 
tent force which should speak for our profession 

(Continued on Page 24) 
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To Health 
With 
Simplicity 


Robert J. Samp, M.D. 


University Hospitals, Madison, Wisconsin 
Medical Director, Wisconsin Division, 
American Cancer Society 


ERSONAL HEALTH is in the vogue with 

most everyone these days. Judging from 
audience response and questions following over 
400 health talks, ’'m convinced that good health 
is as important to the public as sex; well, al- 
most! 

I preach simplicity in health matters. Simple, 
workable, practical formulae catch on, bring 
results, actually go to work immediately to pre- 
vent, control or to eliminate illness and preserve 
one’s health. As a medical educator and physi- 
cian, I’m convinced an informed public can 
achieve better, fuller, healthier years along the 
way to increased longevity. The simple meas- 
ures are so homely and ordinary that we often 
overlook them. 

Our environment, the world about us, plays 
a tremendous part in how we fare healthwise. 
The food we eat, the air we breathe, the exter- 
nal factors and forces acting upon our bodies 
all contribute positive and negative factors. Life 
in moderation, an adequate sleep quotient, good 
choice of habits, better self control are all pre- 
ventive measures which are fundamental to 
longer and illness-free survival. Our free will 
and poor judgment often work contrary to the 
body and contribute to hasten our eventual de- 
mise. Man, literally then, has the wherewithal 
to make or break himself. Either way can be a 
matter of a few minor habits or alterations. 

Consider water. Here’s a good medicine; 
non-caloric, non-toxic, (unless in huge amounts) 
and physiologic (i.e., needed for normal body 
function). It’s the answer to our chronically de- 
hydrated people, (a good per cent of our popu- 
lation) protection from subnormal humidities 
in our everyday living, and of real help for those 
who substitute other liquids for drink. 

I highly recommend water; water-water 
with H’O. I’m not talking of coffee-water, tea- 
water, beer or liquor water. To each his own 
and in its proper place, but I advise that you 
don’t skimp on plain water. It performs magic 
as a laxative, as a urinary cleanser (by dilution 
and lavage), and as a system “elixir and rejuv- 
enator” of tissue generally. I may be describing 
water like some of the snake root salesmen 
hawking their quack drugs, but I feel strongly 
that water is an essential often overlooked. 

And I feel there’s no reason to hold back on 
water because of the addition of chlorine and 
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fluorine. There has never been any scientific 
evidence of harm in these additives. The bene- 
fits of safer drinking fluid and of fewer dental 
caries are real. Here are examples of public 
health measures bettering our lives. 

While on the subject of water, I make a mo- 
tion for its therapeutic external use, mostly by 
inundation. If one wants a means to relax, not 
just the suggestion but a real technique, a tub 
bath is one answer. Why not try the therapy of 
submergence in warm water once a week up to 
the nose (and beyond, skin divers). Now we all 
know what happens when a body is emersed in 
water — the phone rings. Seriously, though, the 
warmth and buoyancy of the water influence 
the automatic nervous system. Body smooth 
muscles relax under the influence of this home 
do-it-yourself hydrotherapy. Why not substi- 
tute a bath once or twice a week instead of the 
tension-maintaining showers. The switch may 
cut down on spontaneous song rehearsals, but it 
will certainly help to calm a spastic world. 

Note I didn’t stress bathing for the sake of 
cleanliness. Nor do I harp on body odor neutral- 
izers or germ-killing concoctions in the modern 
skin blitzers and detergents. Generally, we do 
better to allow a few natural oils, perspiration, 
and desquamations to take place without the 
constant abuse and competition by solvents, 
bug-killers or pore purifiers. Ask a skin special- 
ist some time how many patients have problems 
relating to over-cleanliness, “sterilization” of 
their skin, or sensitivity to remedies and even to 
soap alone. Nature has given the body certain, 
normal functions or secretions which modern 
civilization tries to eliminate for some odd rea- 
son. 


Have YOU ever considered the possible 
benefit of the therapy called stop treating your- 
self? I don’t mean to stop the prescribed, regu- 
lated and indicated medication given by your 
doctors and filled by your pharmacists, unless 
these medicines are taken on a chronic basis and 
you have not been back recently for a re-eval- 
uation and check up. I mean to stop treating 
yourself by the daily self-prescribed drug and 
health-habit method where you take something 
because you have been brainwashed into doing 
so via advertising claims which have been sup- 
erimposed on your own preoccupation with per- 
sonal ills. Stop this nonsense! 

Internal medical specialists, and especially 
allergists, know the value of stopping all your 
medicines to see what really is the trouble, if 
anything. Quite often, this step alone clears up 
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the maladies. Skin rashes disappear, nasal and 
sinus orifices unplug, gastritis is relieved, con- 
stipation goes away and various systems return 
to their natural functions. It is interesting, but 
tragic, that many of the troubles actually arise 
from the drugs we take for minor troubles rath- 
er than from true ailments by themselves. 

Long after the original trouble disappears, 
people continue to have symptoms and com- 
plaints. Many of these are attributable to self- 
medication. The medical profession is swamped 
with patients who are being treated for effects 
of their own treatment! Considering the poten- 
tial allergenic sensitizing properties of many 
chemicals taken daily by the public, it is under- 
standable why my fears and comments are not 
exaggerated in the least. 

Man has a marvelous built-in defense sys- 
tem of cells, enzymes, antibodies and resistance 
mechanisms. These are far better than the daily 
pill routine of the public, providing that the 
body defenses are allowed to function or aren’t 
busy fighting the host’s abuses. Given a chance 
with moderate exercise, wholesome but simple 
food, some means of relaxation, 7% hours of 


















































Controlled Overhead 
Boosts 


Profits 


Elme1 L. Winter 


A brief discussion on the benefit to be gained 
by the use of temporary employees. 


ANY BUSINESSMEN today are finding 

it increasingly difficult to maintain satis- 
factory profit margins despite a surging sales 
volume. Quarterly and six month reports ap- 
pearing daily on newspaper business pages often 
show increased sales — decreased profits. Much 
of this deficit can be traced to overhead ex- 
penses of overstaffed offices, under-use of exist- 
ing personnel, and under-use or the “over avail- 
ability” of certain types of equipment.and floor 
space. 


Memos are being dictated by top manage- 
ment in many organizations to cut costs wher- 
ever feasible, eliminate surplus staff and to lim- 
it expenditures to items that produce sales and 
profits; in other words, no unnecessary frills. 


The personnel administrator is often called 
upon to explain payroll costs and to suggest 
where surplus help can be eliminated. Studies 
show that the ratio of factory to office person- 
nel is shrinking as some factories become auto- 
mated, and management is interested in slowing 
down this trend of more office workers. The 
personnel specialist with his unique knowledge 
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sleep, and a spark or desire to live, the ordinary 
person (the majority) does fine. 

Compare the ideal normal person to the 
modern man whose wife called me recently. 
“Dr. Samp, I’m worried. John took his usual 
vitamin this morning, plus a tranquilizer, lax- 
ative, stomach neutralizer, bile salts and some- 
thing for his sinuses. Then he lit his cigaret and 
there was this terrible explosion!”» No comment 
is necessary here, 

Practical ideas on better health are numer- 
ous, but if I give you more either you’ll forget 
them or I will have to bill you for professional 
advice or lecture service. At least this abbrevi- 
ated article is an introduction to simple, health 
preserving methods. Replace your over-empha- 
sis and fears of disease by periodic check-ups 
with your family doctor. Reinforce your self- 
confidence and not your self-medication, Life in 
moderation and simplicity in health measures is 
the best formula for good health — as if you 
haven’t already guessed it. It’s safest, most eco- 
nomical, and most practical. 
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of employee backgrounds, aptitudes and duties 
can be a valuable aid in suggesting ways to 
streamline office staffs. 


When employee duties are reviewed and 
office costs broken down and charged to each 
department, these figures must then be analyzed 
to determine whether the expense will result in 
profits. During times when management is es- 
pecially cost conscious, company statements are 
scrutinized to determine whether each cost item 
incurred by the office relates directly to the 
making of profit. The personnel administrator 
can assist in a cost-cutting program by becom- 
ing aware of which office duties contribute most 
to profitable operations. Management looks to 
the personnel administrator to develop meth- 
ods and procedures which will bring about a 
greater control of costs. 

This office personnel situation can be com- 
pared to plant costs and efficiency which are 
detailed almost daily in many companies. Man- 
agement knows exactly how much it costs to 
manufacture an item and its direct relation to 
the profit the company will make from its sale. 
Management today is discovering that it needs 
comparable information for the office side of 
the business. 

A recent survey by the Economic Research 
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Department of the United States Chamber of 
Commerce showed that these benefits had in- 
creased twice as fast as wages in the period from 
1947 to 1959. On a national average companies 
pay 47.4 cents per hour to provide their em- 
ployees with these added benefits. This figure 
can also be defined as an additional 21.8% of 
payroll costs or $981 per year for each employee. 
Payment for time not worked, including holi- 
days, sick leave, vacations, and other days-off- 
without-pay usually amounts to $311 per year. 
An employee who works 2080 hours a year, or 
40 hours a week, is paid for an average of 306 
hours that he is not producing for the company! 


The figure spent for unemployment and 
workmen’s compensation figured on a per per- 
son basis averages to $170 annually. Health and 
welfare benefits, discounts on products, and 
other miscellaneous payments such as pension 
plans cost a firm $310 per year for each person 
on its permanent payroll. Employee profit shar- 
ing and special bonuses and service. amount to 
$86 annually. 


An interesting comparison noted by the 
Chamber of Commerce is that fringe benefits in 
1950 represented only 13% of payroll figures 
while the estimate for fringe payments in 1965 
is 80 cents per productive hour — a figure high- 
er than 1955’s minimum wage requirements. 


Manpower, INC.’s research department 
has been studying the problem for several years 
and has developed a special\.research report 
dealing with the control of office overhead costs 
without adversely offering the overall work 
production level. This. report, titled “Controlled 
Overhead Plan,’’ analyzes the three main prob- 
lem areas causing lower profits in spite of in- 
ereased sales volume. They are: 

(1) Insufficient use of existing personnel 

(2) Overstaffing and 

(3) Under use or over availability of costly 
floor space and office equipment. 

Temporary employees have also been used 
to complete special projects in off-hour periods. 
When the Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of Milwaukee recently installed IBM 
data processing equipment to transfer several 
million file cards and address plates to magnetic 
tape, executives were faced with a dilemma. 
Should they expect the permanent staff to work 
overtime for an extended period or should they 
ignore the policy of employee security and hire 
and train a complete staff for the job which 
would be terminated within two years. 

Instead, they turned to Manpower, Inc., who 
supplied the company with experienced key- 
punch operators and an IBM supervisor who 
worked during evening hours, so the change- 
over did not upset normal business procedures 
and allowed permanent employees to devote 
themselves to their usual work during regular 
hours. This method saved the company the costs 
of interviewing, training and paying its own 
temporary workers, as the crew remained Man- 
power employees. And the expensive overtime 
that would have been paid to regular employees 
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was saved, not to mention the poor employee 
attitude that might have resulted towards the 
company if permanent staff had been asked to 
complete the job. 


Personnel administrators are familiar with 
the high cost of recruiting, screening and train- 
ing new employees. These figures also apply to 
applicants interviewed but not hired and can 
sometimes run to several hundred dollars per 
worker; a needless overhead expense for an 
employee who may be working only a short 
time. Record keeping, payroll and taxes can be 
reduced because the temporary help organiza- 
tions handle the payroll, keep all records and 
pay the taxes and insurance. Fringe benefits are 
eliminated in two ways when short-term em- 
ployees are used because there are fewer work- 
ers on the permanent payroll and temporary 
help is paid only for time actually worked. No 
fringe payments or paid time off are necessary. 


Wurtz RECOGNIZING the economics of 
minimum staffing, a few companies have ques- 
tioned a temporary employee’s ability to step 
into a strange office and complete a job satis- 
factorily when peak business demands fast and 
accurate work. However, a look into the ranks 
of Manpower’s stenographers, typists and other 
office personnel explains their capabilities. 
Many had spent a number of years in business 
offices before assuming the responsibilities of 
homes and families, and when these duties light- 
en they wish to work only on a part time or 
temporary basis. They are efficient and experi- 
enced and welcome the opportunity to become 
a part of the business world and to assist with 
their family’s finances. 


Manpower has also found women in their 
sixties and seventies who have proven to be as 
efficient and sometimes even more dependable 
than younger workers. Others are college stu- 
dents and teachers who have learned and main- 
tained office skills and want to work during 
vacations. 


Personnel managers have called on tempor- 
ary help organizations for many diverse and un- 
usual jobs, as well as for general office work. 
Conversion of records and lists is a service that 
has been provided to many firms recently and 
Manpower now supplies the services of indus- 
trial, sales and technical personnel in addition 
to office workers. 


Management today will welcome the per- 
sonnel administrator who presents a controlled 
overhead plan. A new look is required. Manage- 
ment will pay attention to anyone today who 
will show where economies can and should be 
effected. Rather than recommending across the 
board cuts of 10 to 20 per cent which might ap- 
preciably effect morale and production, the per- 
sonnel administrators must find specific areas 
where economies can be made. It is important 
also that employees are brought into the cost 
control program and made aware that their co- 
operation is needed to reduce costs and increase 
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tronic computers can also permit more rapid 
and efficient disposition of the irreducible min- 
imum of office work necessary for controlling 
a large and complex industrial, commercial or 
governmental operation. The speed and accur- 
acy with which information can be processed 
increase both the span and intensity of control. 

While requiring greater control, automation 
also permits greater control. Electronic com- 
puters increase the amount of knowledge, the 
accuracy of information, and the speed with 
which it is obtainable — thus giving manage- 
ment a much clearer picture of over-all opera- 
tions. Knowledge of the consequences of alter- 
native courses of action becomes readily avail- 
able, and business operations in the future can 
be conducted more rationally. Unprofitable 
product operations can be more quickly discov- 
ered and eliminated; credit managers will be 
able to follow the changes in financial ratios 
day by day. Collective bargaining and product- 
pricing can be based on more accurate informa- 
tion, so that areas of controversy will be nar- 
rowed and conflicts based on misunderstand- 
ings of facts will decline. 


Business in all its phases is rapidly becom- 
ing more complex, and managers can expect to 
have much more difficulty keeping control over 
everything. The quality of management must 
change in degree and in kind. Even though a 
large portion of their former burden will be 
taken away because of the use of self-regulat- 
ing automatic equipment, a much higher level 
of technical proficiency will be required of all 
management people. 

Machines Demand New Skills 

A third effect of automation follows directly 
from the second. Lower level supervisors will 
need to develop new skills in handling subor- 
dinates who are highly trained technically and 
perhaps highly strung emotionally. As more 
expensive equipment is entrusted to them and 
their responsibility is augmented, supervisors 
will also need a deeper knowledge and appre- 
ciation of technical productive processes. For 
example, rapid change-over times and greatly 
decreased inventories require that supervisors 
have more technical knowledge than ever be- 
fore. 


These supervisors also need to pay more at- 
tention to non-technical matters such as the 
worker’s feelings and group relationships. The 
supervisor must recognize that it is irrational 
to expect workers always to act rationally. 
Many “old-time” foremen still think of produc- 
tivity as the direct result of physical activity, 
as it was in the nineteenth-century sweat shops. 
These old-timers do not understand how men 
can be standing around talking or listening to 
music while automatic equipment roars out pro- 
duction. Yet this kind of situation is often es- 
sential to the highest productivity in automated 
factories. The pressure on the seemingiy relax- 
ed and idle machine-tenders may be greater 
than ever. Their responsibilities and accom- 
panying anxieties have increased although their 
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physical activity has declined. 
Furthermore, whereas the workers in many 


old-style factories were dirty while the super- 


visors were clean, automation frequently erases 
this distinction. Nonmonetary symbols of status 
and position, such as cleanliness, dress, work- 
ing conditions, and privileges are often more 
important than money for job satisfaction and 
incentives. If physical appearance does not per- 
mit the casual visitor to differentiate labor and 
management or different levels° of personnel 
within labor and management, then new sym- 
bols of status will have to be devised to main- 
tain organization, dignity, and adequate incen- 
tives. 

Some companies have experienced a consid- 
erable broadening of the span of control as a 
result of automating their plants. However, a 
fairly serious shortage of capable shop foremen 
and other supervisors remains. “Job enlarge- 
ment,” a reversal of the long trend toward spec- 
ialization, seems to be indicated for many man- 
agement as well as labor functions. 


Machines Require Broader Knowledge 

A fourth effect of automation, and'a corol- 
lary of the third, is that it accelerates the need 
for broader knowledge in higher levels of man- 
agement. Two factors have continued to retard 
the evaluation of business organization and 
management required by automation — tradi- 
tion and the unending search for pat answers or 
easy solutions to complex problems. Manage- 
ment structure has too often developed separ- 
ately from technology in manufacturing, and, 
as one vice president in charge. of manufactur- 
ing put it, “there is a heavy brick wall between 
the two.” Automation puts a high premium on 
ability to adjust, and big enterprises have their 
share of people at all levels whu resist change. 
The prime requisite of a successful executive or 
manager is the ability to adjust to new condi- 
tions quickly. In fact, management should be 
the first to recognize and accept necessary 
changes. Unfortunately, under conditions of 
rapid change, some management people may be 
so absorbed ‘with the impact of the change on 
themselves that they readily believe they do 
not have time to practice principles of econom- 
ics and human relations. It may be difficult for 
some executives to keep in mind their real func- 
tion. It is easy to confuse the means with the 
end, to become absessed with the methods 
themselves. 

Conservatism was once the basis of sound 
management philosophy, and firms could ex- 
pect continuous growth or at least a comfort- 
able existence using tradition, experience, and 
guesswork as guides. These tools are now great- 
ly outmoded. Over half a century ago, the Uni- 
ted States Electric Light Company exiled its 
guiding spirit, Hiram Maxim, to England on a 
$20,000 annual life pension because his free- 
thinking mind was producing inventions at such 
a rate that equipment was being rendered ob- 
solete before it was paid for. In England, Max- 
im made some of his greatest inventions, and 
while he was being knighted for his great ac- 
complishments, the firm that banished him was 
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going out of business. 

Today no responsible business executive 
would think of doing such a thing as this; yet 
some managements are still not prepared, either 
in education or attitudes, for the age of automa- 
tion. They sometimes are unaware of the im- 
portance of their position, authority and re- 
sponsibility. 

Automation creates a steady, endless flow of 
data that in itself tends to break down depart- 
mental and divisional lines and hence, in re- 
ceptive minds at least, to broaden management 
thinking and destroy some intellectual provin- 
cialism. Today the firm without an alert, eager, 
research-conscious, and far-sighted manage- 
ment is courting disaster. Yet some manage- 
ments still seek monopolies, tariffs, and other 
special protections to avoid facing the future 
with courage and imagination. Although gen- 
erally there has been a great awakening among 
managements in recent years, there is still a 
need for thawing some frozen attitudes. 


Machines Alter Basic Philosophies 

Fifth, automation affects the philosophy and 
therefore the organization of business systems. 
In the past, many factories were little more 
than haphazard accumulations of machines. Au- 
tomation, however, tends 'to make the entire 
factory into a single supermachine. Further- 
more, office operations (which are frequently 
the largest part of an enterprise) have to be in- 
tegrated within the factory in much the same 
way as the parts of a single machine are related 
to each other. The principles of machinery be- 
come applicable to the whole business enter- 
prise, and everyone — the company’s president, 
machine operators, and outside salesmen — be- 
comes an integral part of the machine. 

With the development of automation in an 
individual plant, a complete re-evaluation of 
management functions is frequently necessary 
to keep a plant operating at top capacity. Often 
the greatest economies of automation can be ob- 
tained only if the system of organization and 
procedure is changed to fit the capabilities of 
the equipment. Thus, machinery should not 
necessarily be designed to perform tasks al- 
ready being done, but the whole body of tasks 
may have to be altered to make the best use of 
the machines. 


Staff management and staff organizational 
needs will undoubtedly increase considerably. 
It may become necessary to change from the 
traditional line-and-staff organization to a 
functional organization. As productive processes 
and factory layouts are changed, the problem 
of determining managerial responsibility 
changes. Functions that were once discontinu- 
ous and specialized are frequently tied together 
in a continuous flow process. In other cases, the 
improved communications system has made re- 
sponsibility easier to define and “passing the 
buck” more difficult for department heads. The 
specialists needed for automated plants will re- 
quire more direct control over their operations. 
Production planning and control will be simpli- 
fied to the extent that “flow” control and con- 
tinuous processing replace the intermittent or 
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“batch” type of manufacturing. However, there 
will probably be a need for tighter control and 
the instant dispatching of repair crews when 
trouble develops in the automation process. 

Automation elevates long-range planning, 
co-ordination, and control to major importance 
and emphasizes the need for management to 
think less in terms of individuals and particular 
problems and more in terms of groups and over- 
all requirements. In his recent pioneering in- 
vestigation of thirteen automated plants, Pro- 
fessor Bright found that “the outstanding con- 
clusion of this study is that automation puts a 
great premium on managerial planning.’” There 
must be long-range planning for product devel- 
opment, materials procurement, manufacturing, 
and marketing. The automated plant is highly 
integrated throughout. This integration, plus 
the need for continuous operation already ex- 
plained, greatly increases the vulnerability of 
the plant to breakdowns and other interrup- 
tions. Preventive maintenance becomes neces- 
sary, and administrative breakdowns become as 
costly as mechanical ones. Reiations with labor, 
suppliers, and customers take on added signifi- 
cance. 

Where management has failed to fully un- 
derstand automation and predict its impact, the 
results have been costly. John Diebold claims 
businessmen have done very little hard think- 
ing about what automation can do for them, al- 
though they have become fascinated by the 
equipment itself. Diebold says that they have 
spent millions of dollars for new, automatic 
equipment that is doing no more than the old 
equipment was doing more easily and sconom- 
ically. He tells of a body frame manufacturing 
firm that wanted to automate its assembly line. 
It purchased equipment from different suppliers 
without proper co-ordination. The machines 
didn’t work properly, so manual operations had 
to be set up parallel to the automated ones. Ul- 
tirnately, the entire facility was shut down with 
a resulting loss of $10 milion.’ 

In another case, a utility company spent 
four years preparing for a computer that was 
expected to do a certain job in twenty hours. 
When the equipment was installed, the job took 
sixty hours and the machine had to be returned. 
These fiascos result, says Diebold, because most 
management thinking about automation “has 
already become rigid and cluttered with stereo- 
types that stand in the way of real progress.” 
In fact, Diebold claims that automation’s impact 
is in some cases the oposite of what manage- 
ment expected. 


Furthermore, management has not only been 
fascinated but intimidated by the extreme com- 
plexity of the machinery. It has allowed techni- 
cians to take over the whole operation of the 
machines as well as the management decisions 
as to how they are to be used. “Electronics com- 
mittees” have been appointed that do little 
more than give the impression that something 
is being done. Businessmen overestimate the 
specialized knowledge of engineers and regard 
it with awe, while engineers frequently under- 
estimate the complexity of business operations 
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and consider them something to be mastered in 
a few months. Yet, as Glenn White of the 
Chrysler Corporation says, “Somebody who has 
a good knowledge of how to run your business 

. can be trained in electronics much easier 
than somebody who knows electronics can be 
trained in how to run your business.’? Perhaps 
this was best summed up by a recent New 
Yorker cartoon, which depicted a wife saying 
to her dignified but worried husband, “I can’t 
understand why you keep fretting, John. Auto- 
mation or no automation, there will always be a 
Chairman of the Board.” 


Effects On Labor 


When Frederick Taylor led his crusade for 
“scientific management” in 1895, he proclaimed 
the primacy of piecework, asserting that the 
business enterprise and everything in it (in- 
cluding human minds and behavior), could be 
broken down into tiny bits and pieces and an- 
alyzed in the same fashion that chemists analyze 
an unknown substance. Following Adam Smith’s 
theory of specialization and the division of la- 
bor, Taylor extended his “scientific” analysis 
from production to every other aspect of busi- 
ness. He sought to reduce work to its simplest 
elements in order to rationalize these elements 
and thereby increase workers’ output. For ex- 
ample, he made a careful time-and-motion 
study of every movement involved in the job of 
handling pig iron. By theoretical analysis, Tay- 
lor devised a more efficient method and taught 
this method to a workman named Schmidt who 
was soon able to handle 47 tons of pig iron a 
day as opposed to 12% tons previously. Furth- 
ermore, says Taylor, Schmidt was “glad to do 
a. 

Implicit in Taylor’s theory, however, was 
the assumption that men could be studied and 
treated like machines. Taylor realized that this 
mechanical regime would have some kind of 
impact on workers. Consequently, he suggested 
that the worker most likely to succeed would 
need to be stupid, phlegmatic, and resemble an 
ox. 

Fortunately, workers refused to submit 
completely to machines and let the logic of effi- 
ciency take away all their judgment. Unfor- 
tunately, workers all too often had to express 
their revolt against machinery and rationaliza- 
tion by using their individuality and ingenuity 
to outwit the industrial engineer rather than by 
cooperating with management to their mutual 
advantage. 


Improved Working Conditions 

In contrast to mechanization, automation 
seems to improve working conditions in sev- 
eral ways. First, there is nearly always greater 
safety because of mechanized materials-handl- 
ing, elimination of the most hazardous jobs, and 
reduction of the number of people in direct pro- 
duction areas through the use of remote con- 
trols. Hernia, eye troubles, and foot accidents 
have virtually disappeared in the Ford Motor 
Company’s automated Cleveland engine plant. 
In one major automotive stamping plant, scrap 
steel formerly was collected at individual scrap 
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collection areas where it was baled and moved 
on open conveyors to the central collection area.. 
Workmen were exposed to physical dangers, 
and there were frequent injuries. Automatic 
equipment now loads the scrap into balers, and 
closed conveyors move it to the collection area 
where it is automatically loaded. The whole 
process is monitored by television. 

In the pottery industry, silica dust has long 
been a hazard. Closed silos and automatic con- 
veyors now handle all dust-producing mater- 
ials. In the chemical and petroleum refining in- 
dustries, potential toxic exposures were always 
a great risk. Automation has reduced this risk 
but has added a less likely although more dan- 
gerous risk—a rupture in the lines could lead 
to a single, catastrophic exposure. In one plant, 
several operations were combined in one loca- 
tion by automation, and a serious fire occurred 
two weeks after the change-over. While auto- 
mation may practically eliminate many types 
of accidents and industrial diseases, the risk of 
isolated by disastrous accidents still exists and, 
in a few rare instances, the dangers are actually 
increased. 


Increased Emotional Hazards 

The decline of physical risks through auto- 
mation could be partially offset by greater emo- 
tional hazards. The highest incidence of gastric 
ulcers in the hourly paid group is now among 
skilled machinists who exert less physical effort 
than most workers. Ulcers, although physical in 
results, are caused primarily by mental or emo- 
tional stress. It has also been estimated that 20 
per cent of all employees in peacetime are bor- 
derline emotional cases. A recent study of heart 
diseases revealed that unskilled laborers are 
among the least likely to have heart attacks of 
all occupational groups, while among those most 
susceptible are people working with computing 
machines. 

Automation may increase workers’ feelings 
of security because the continuous nature of 
automatic processes permits greater regularity 
of employment and, therefore, increased job 
security. On the other hand, this advantage can 
be partially offset if regularity of employment 
means regularity of nightwork, or if automation 
causes boredom or leads to a more rigorous in- 
dustrial discipline from machines. Automation 
may reduce the interaction among workers 
both by reducing their numbers and increasing 
the distances between their work places. A 
study of workers’ attitudes toward automation 
by Professor W. A. Faunce of Michigan State 
University showed that the main complaints of 
125 workers were increased noise, need for 
closer attention to work, and most important, 
loneliness caused by being isolated from other 
workers.‘ At least one British union has already 
asked for “lonesome pay.” 

Related to lonesomeness is boredom. This is 
not peculiar to automation, of course. It is per- 
haps more typical of old-style conventional 
mechanization than of automation, but some 
operative jobs under automation may still be 
highly routine and boring. These jobs are usu- 
ally the most likely to be mechanized or auto- 
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mated, however, since they are based on simple, 
repetitive tasks. In Coca-Cola bottling plants, 
the old method of inspection was to put four 
bottles of the finished product in front of a 
strong light and have an inspector watch for 
any foreign matter in the drink. Then someone 
initiated a conveyor system in which the bottles 
ran continuously. This was a much faster pro- 
cess, but the job was so boring that every now 
and then a 7-Up had to be run through to see if 
the operator was alert. 
The Skills Required 

Automation may have improved working 
conditions generally but, contrary to popular 
opinion, it does not seem to have upgraded 
workers very much. A recent survey of a cross 
section of metal-working firms that had recent- 
ly automated revealed that 43 per cent of the 
firms believed the new machinery required less 
skill than the old equipment, 30 per cent re- 
ported no change in skill requirements, and only 
27 per cent felt that higher skills were re- 
quired.° 

Professors Mann and Williams of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan studied a plant that, prior 
to automation, had 450 employees performing 
140 different tasks in its central accounting 
area. They estimated that: 50 per cent of the 
tasks were eliminated by automation and 30 
per cent more were substantially changed. 
Ninety per cent of the workers were directly 
affected. But with all this dislocation, there was 
no significant upgrading in skills required. Be- 
fore automation, the classification range of jobs 
had been from 3 to 13, with an average job 
grade of 8.0. After automation, the average rose 
almost imperceptibly to between 8.1 and 8.2. 
Even some of the highest-grade and supervisory 
tasks were programmed for the computer.’ 


Several studies indicate that automation 
does not even increase the maintenance force 
significantly except during the “debugging” 
period and for electrical maintenance. Newly 
automated plants frequently hire inexperienced 
workers and give them only limited training. 
Some case studies show that former machine 
operators tend, after automation, to become 
only machine monitors, They rarely have to ac- 
tually do anything, but they must be constantly 
alert. Other evidence points to job enlargement, 
but this is often in the form of a requirement 
that the operator be responsible for more com- 
plicated machinery or for a greater variety of 
machinery. 

Even operating a variety of machines need 
not require greater skill. A study of a large 
utility company in the United States revealed 
some job enlargement from automation as do 
some other single-plant studies, but a mere re- 
quirement of familiarity with more different 
kinds of equipment is not the same as upgrad- 
ing. Nor do more complicated machines neces- 
sarily require more complicated skills to tend 
them. 

A large aircraft manufacturer made a theo- 
retical job analysis to determine the abilities 
required of operators of its electronic comput- 
ing equipment. The study indicated a paradoxi- 
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eal combination of high technical competence 
and low mental capacity—the employee should 
have a B.S. degree in engineering and an I.Q. of 
81! As Professor Killingsworth of Michigan 
State points out, “Merely pushing buttons and 
watching for warning lights is unlikely to hold 
intrinsic interest and challenge for very long.’” 


Technological Unemployment 

If automation is to benefit labor, it will have 
to be largely through its effect on the national 
economy and not through its impact on the plant. 
Physical working conditions are undoubtedly 
improved, but there is no other definitely es- 
tablished benefit to workers. Labor require- 
ments in direct production jobs have been sub- 
stantially reduced, although there have been 
few layoffs that can be directly attributed to 
automation. Permanent reductions in the work 
force due to technological changes are appar- 
ently sometimes postponed until a general eco- 
nomic downturn permits layoffs to be blamed 
on national or international conditions. Then 
when recovery occurs, fewer are recalled than 
were laid off. This is part of the explanation 
why unemployment has remained so ‘high since 
the 1957-58 recession. For example, there are 
about 160,000 unemployed in Detroit who will 
probably never go back to making automobiles, 
partly because the industry is past its peak of 
growth and partly because automation has tak- 
en their jobs. Steel workers returning after the 
recession found the same work being done by 
20 per cent fewer men. Possibly half the nation’s 
400,000 soft coal miners may have to leave the 
industry for good. 


Some large employers have admitted pub- 
licly that they timed layoffs to coincide with 
periods of recession when general business con- 
ditions could be blamed, even though increased 
efficiency from automation was the underlying 
eause of employee reductions. When the upturn 
came in late 1958 and early 1959, they antici- 
pated further investment in automation and 
were therefore cautious about rehiring. A top 
business executive recently said, “I’d rather 
have our employees work a longer week and 
pay overtime than add one more man than 
necessary to the payroll . . . It’s cheaper to pay 
the extra expense of overtime than to pay the 
extra expense of a public relations drive to ex- 
plain a layoff.” 


The employee most directly affected by this 
type of technological unemployment is not the 
one who is fired but the one who is never hired 
in the first place. As job opportunities have de- 
elined in manufacturing, there have been many 
new openings in the service industries, but the 
continuation of these opportunities is due more 
to forces determining national economic growth 
than to developments within the firm such as 
automation. 


For the most part, over-all economic growth 
will probably have to provide the economic en- 
vironment in which new entrants to the work 
force and the other victims of “silent firing” 
(such as job transfers) will be able to find op- 
portunities for employment. The obvious and 
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highly publicized advantages of automation for 
management should not be allowed to over- 
shadow the plight of the little man searching 
for a place in a growing economy. 
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in a loud and clear voice. 

I am sure by now you are aware of the fact 
that it is my opinion that “professionalization”’ 
is not the next order of business. I feel we have 
much more that must be accomplished before 
we can seriously consider professionalization. 

Let us put our house in order, let us develop 
clear-cut programs and policies, and let us, by 
our actions, convince management that we are 
an important part of the management team; and 
after we have done this then, and only then, will 
we want to give serious and thoughtful consider- 
ation as to whether we actually want profes- 
sionalization of our management positions. 

Notwithstanding the pessimistic viewpoint 
— I can assure you that personnel administra- 
tion will continue to grow and develop. The fu- 
ture is ours and I am confident each passing day 
will see more and more personnel administra- 
tors, by their efforts, becoming a part of the 
management team in every industry. 
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production. 

No one likes to cut costs, but approaching 
the problem with specific goals in mind will 
make possible the development of the answers 
that management is desparately looking for to- 
day. Management looks to the personnel admin- 
istrator to develop and spearhead an effective 
controlled overhead program. 


THE PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATOR 
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